IX

BALDER AND THE MISTLETOE

8l

probably they thought that the celestial plant would have
been profaned and its marvellous virtue lost by contact with
the ground. With the ritual observed by the Druids in
cutting the mistletoe we may compare the ritual which in
Cambodia is prescribed in a similar case. They say that
when you see an orchid growing as a parasite on a tamarind
tree, you should dress in white, take a new earthenware pot,
then climb the tree at noon, break off the plant, put it in the
pot, and let the pot fall to the ground. After that you
make in the pot a decoction which confers the gift of invul-
nerability.1 Thus just as in Africa the leaves of one parasitic
plant are supposed to render the wearer invulnerable, so in
Cambodia a decoction made from another parasitic plant is
considered to render the same service to such as make use of
it, whether by drinking or washing. We may conjecture
that in both places the notion of invulnerability is suggested
by the position of the plant, which, occupying a place of
comparative security above the- ground, appears to promise
to its fortunate possessor a similar security from some of
the ills that beset the life of man on earth. We have
already met with many examples of the store which the
primitive mind sets on such vantage grounds.2

Whatever   may   be   the   origin   of   these   beliefs   and The
practices concerning the mistletoe, certain it is that some
of them  have their  analogies in the folk-lore  of modern practices
European  peasants.    For  example, it is laid  down as a ^^^
rule in various parts of Europe that mistletoe may not be aave their
cut in the ordinary way but must be shot or knocked down ^mo^rn

with stones from the tree on which it is growing.    Thus, in European

s          *              '       folk-lore.

means of the golden light the sacrifice*
also goes to the heavenly world." See
The Satapatka-Brdhmantt) translated
by Julius Eggeling, Part v. (Oxford,
1900) p. 303 (Sacred Books of the
JSasf, vol. xliv.). It has been a rule of
superstition both in ancient and modern
times that certain plants, to which
medical or magical virtues were attri-
buted, should not be cut with iron.
See the fragment of Sophocles's Root-
cutters, quoted by Macrobius, Saturn.
v. 19. 9 sq. ; Virgil, Aen. iv. 513 sy. ;
Ovid, Metatnorph. vii 227 \ Pliny,

Nat. Hist. xxiv. 68,  103,   176; and

above, p. 65 (as to purple loosestrife
in Russia). On the objection to the
use of iron in such cases compare F.
Liebrecht, DCS Geruasius von Tilbury
Otia Imperialia (Hanover, 1856), pp.
102 sg.; Taboo and the. Perils of the
Soul, pp. 225 sgq.

1 itienne Aymonier, " Notes sur les
Continues et Croyances Superstitieuses
des Cambodgiens," Cochinchine Fran-
faise, Excursions et Reconnaissance
No. 16 (Saigon, 1883), p. 136.

* See above, vol. i. pp. a sqq.